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NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
REGUUTIONS  and  DECISIONS 

November,  1956  .  .  . 

United  States  Supi-eme  Court 
bars  segregation  in  interstate  bus¬ 
es  fGayJc  V.  Browder  1  because 
statutes  violated  the  due  process 
and  equal  protection  ol  the  14th 
Constitutional  Amendment. 

January,  1956  .  .  . 

Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion’s  order  outlawing  racial  segre¬ 
gation  of  interstate  pas.sengers  on 
trains  and  buses  .  .  .  and  waiting 
rooms. 

July,  19.55  .  .  . 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
declares  segregation  on  interstate 
buses  is  unconstitutional. 

January,  1951  .  .  . 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
holds  that  segregation  on  inter¬ 
state  railroads  violates  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

June,  1946  .  .  . 

United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  separation  of  passen¬ 
gers  by  race  in  interstate  bus 
travel  cannot  be  accomplished  b> 
state  statute  [Irene  Morgan  Inter¬ 
state  Bus  Case]. 

Editor’s  note:  the  press  is  evalu¬ 
ating  the  moves  being  made  by 
the  “Freedom  Riders.”  Some  take 
the  positive,  while  others  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  negative  side.  The  infor¬ 
mation  given  above  permits  the 
reader  to  know  the  facts,  and 
make  up  his  own  mind. 
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MRS.  JOHN  JONES 

[Nee:  Mary  Richardson  | 

Theodora  Lee  Purneli,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Jones,  in  a  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1955  letter  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Historical  Society,  said:  “In 
her  ow’n  field,  she  made  Chicago 
history.  She  weis  mistress  of  the 
home  where  Nathan  Freer,  John 
Brown,  Frederick  Douglass  and 
Allen  Pinckerton  visited.  She  har¬ 
bored  and  fed  the  fugitive  slaves 
that  these  men  brought  to  her 
door  as  a  refuge  until  they  could 
be  transported  to  Canada. 

“In  fact,  she  stood  at  my  Grand¬ 
father’s  side  .  .  .  her  husband  John 
Jones  .  .  .  when  their  early  Chi¬ 
cago  home  became  one  of  tbc 
Underground  Railway  Stations. 
She,  it  was,  who  sto^  guard  at 
the  door  when  these  pioneer  aboli¬ 
tionists  were  in  conference  .  .  . 
with  the  slaves  huddled  below  in 
her  basement.  She  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  initial  Suffrage  Movement 
and  was  hostess  to  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony,  Carrie  Chatman  Catt,  Em¬ 
ma  Chandler  and  Mrs.  John 
Brown.  In  later  years,  after  her 
husband's  death,  she  contributed 
generously  to  the  now  famous  Hull 
House  Social  Service  Center,  to 
Phyllis  Wheatley  Home  for  Un¬ 
fortunate  Girls,  to  Provident  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirmed.” 

Rufus  Blanchard  in  “Discovery 
and  Conquests  of  the  Northwest, 
with  the  History  of  Chicago,”  vol. 
2,  Chicago  1900  .  .  .  “In  interview¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  the  late 
John  Jones  [Colored],  her  words 
are  herewith  reported  verbatum, 
the  better  to  express  her  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  eventful  period  of  an¬ 
ti-slavery  issue:  ‘About  the  time 
we  came  to  Chicago,  1845,  there 
were  three  girls  who  escaped  from 
slavery  iri  Missouri,  who  came 
here  in  a,  wagon  covered  in  straw, 
which  was  late  in  the  fall,  and 
they  remained  here  until  naviga- 
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tion  opened,  and  then  they  were 
sent  on  to  Canada. 

‘At  one  time  Dr.  Dyer  told  a 
slave  in  frcmt  of  the  old  Tremont 
house  .  .  .  you  don’t  belong  to 
anybody.  Go  about  your  own  busi¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  His  master  heard  what 
the  doctor  said,  and  he  rushed 
up  and  struck  him,  which  caused 
a  tight,  and  in  the  disturbance, 
the  doctor  broke  his  cane  over  the 
slave  owner’s  head,  and  after  that 
friends  of  the  doctor  made  him  a 
present  of  a  fine  gold-headed  cane, 
which  is  now  in  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
passed  on  a  Saturday  night, 
and  on  Sunday,  after  the  law 
had  been  pass^,  the  friends  of 
freedcMn  chartered  cars  enough  to 
send  every  fugitive  slave  from 
here  and  around  the  country,  out 
of  this  country  into  Canada.  They 
went  out  and  loaded  up  the  cars 
at  what  I  believe  was  then  called 
the  Sherman  Street  Station,  and 
I  remember  at  that  time  a  man 
came  along  who  looked  as  if  he 
might  do  a  great  deal  of  fighting, 
and  he  told  the  slave  owners  and 
friends,  ...  if  they  would-  bring 
one  man  at  a  time  he  would  not 
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leave  one  of  them.  .  .  .  The  men 
who  got  these  cars  together,  what 
few  I  now  remember,  were  Charles 
V.  Dyer,  Zebina  Elastman,  John 
Jones,  L.C.P.  Freer,  Calvin  De- 
Wolf,  Henry  Bradford,  Mr. 
Bridges,  Louis  Isobell,  H.  O.  Wag¬ 
ner  and  others. 

‘The  first  time  I  ever  met  John 
Brown  he  came  to  our  house  one 
afternoon  with  Fred  Douglass,  and 
they  sat  up  until  late  and  John 
Brown  stayed  all  night.  Mr. 
Douglass  said  he  was  a  nice  man, 
and  Mr.  Jones  wanted  to  know 
if  I  could  make  some  provision 
for  him  to  stay  all  night,  that 
he  did  not  want  to  send  him  away, 
and  he  remained  all  night.  I  told 
Mr.  Jones  I  thought  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  off  on  the  slavery  question,  and 
that  I  did  not  think  he  was  right, 
and  that  I  did  not  believe  he  could 
ever  do  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
and  that  somebody  would  have  to 
give  up  his  life  before  it  was  done. 
The  next  morning  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  family.  He  said: 
Yes,  madam,  I  have  quite  a  large 
family,  besides  over  a  million 
other  people  I  am  looking  out  for, 
and  some  of  these  days  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  free  them,  if  I  live  long 
enough.  ...  I  thought  to  myself, 
how  are  you  going  to  free  them? 
.  .  .  Well  then,  after  that  time 
until  he  went  to  Kansas,  he  drop¬ 
ped  into  our  house  most  any  time, 
generally  in  the  morning,  and 
stayed  until  long  in  the  afternoon. 

‘He  would  talk  about  the  slave¬ 
ry  question,  about  war,  and  say 
what  might  be  done  in  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  Pennsylvania;’ 
and  Mrs.  Jones  would  say:  ‘Why 
Mr.  Brown,  that  is  all  wind,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  it;  and  besides, 
you  would  lose  your  life  if  you  un¬ 
dertook  to  carry  out  your  plans. 
And  I  remember  how  Mr.  Brown 
looked  when  he  snapped  his  finger 
and  said:  What  do  I  care  for  my 
life?  He  spoke  low  and  distinctly, 
and  said,  with  a  snap  of  his  finger: 
What  do  I  care  for  my  life,  if  I 
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16.  Dessalines  became  Emperor 
of  Haiti,  1804. 

n.  James  Weldon  Johnson,  poet, 
educator,  civil  rights  fighter, 
first  Negro  Consul  to  Nica¬ 
ragua,  born  1871. 

18.  George  Washington  Carver 
awarded  Doctor  of  Science 
Degree,  University  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  1941. 

19.  West  Virginia  joined  the 
Union,  1863. 

20.  Slavery  prohibited  in  the 
territories  by  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  1862. 

21.  Henry  O.  Tanner,  famous 
Negro  painter,  born,  1859. 

22.  Lord  Mansfield  gave  famous 
Somerset  Decision  against 
the  existence  of  slavery  on 
English  soil,  1772. 

23.  7  restaurants  in  Arlington 
and  Alexandria,  open  to  Ne¬ 
groes,  1960. 

24.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  pro¬ 
moter  for  equal  rights,  1813. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  issued 
Executive  Order  8802  creat¬ 
ing  President’s  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Committee, 
to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin,  1941. 

26.  A.  Philip  Randolph  forms 
League  for  Non-Violent  Civil 
Disobedience  Against  Mili¬ 
tary  Segregation,  1948. 

27.  Pierre  Toussaint,  a  Negro 
Catholic  of  old  New  York 
[left  a  legacy  of  great  chari 
ty  and  piety],  bom  1766. 

28.  Fugitive  Slave  laws  re¬ 
pealed,  1864. 

29.  Tennessee  Legislature  auth¬ 
orized  Governor  to  receive, 
at  his  discretion,  for  military 
service  free  male  persons  of 
color,  between  ages  15  and 
50,  1861. 

80.  Final  date  for  termination 
of  any  remaining  all-Negro 
units  in  Armed  Services, 
1954. 
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can  do  what  I  want  to  do  .  .  .  if 
I  can  free  these  Negroes? 

‘But  Mr.  Jonen  told  him  that  he 
did  not  believe  his  ideas  would 
ever  be  carried  out.  During  the 
several  times  that  he  was  coming 
to  our  house,  and  in  these  talks, 
I  remember  that  he  also  said  to 
Mr.  Jones:  I  tell  you  what  you 
do,  Mr.  Jones;  you  lay  in  a  supply 
of  sugar,  corn,  coffee  and  cotton, 
because  I  am  going  to  raise  the 
price  of  it  .  .  .  meaning,  of  course, 
that  he  expected  to  stop  slavery. 
.  .  I  Pictures,  letters,  obltuar>' 
obtained  from  the  files  of  The 
Chicago  Historical  Society;  Ceme¬ 
tery  protograph  made  by  S.  C. 
Watkins). 

The  John  Jones  Burial  Group 
is  located  in  Graceland  Cemetery, 


Lot  450,  section  C.  West  of  the 
Chapel,  on  the  East  Side  of  Centre 
Ave.,  4001  North  Clark  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  A  granite  monument  about 
seven  feet  tall  with  lettering  and 
five  headstones:  John  Jones; 
Grandma  Jonsic;  J.  T.  Lee;  La- 
vinia  J.  Lee  and,  Alice,  are  located 
near  the  monument.  Cemetery  re¬ 
cords  give  the  following  informa¬ 
tion:  Louise  M.  Wheeler  [4  months 
old]  died  November  15,  1874;  John 
T.  Lee  [28  years]  died  May  28, 
1871;  John  Jones  [62  years]  died 
May  21,  1879;  Mary  Jones  [89 
years]  died  January  2,  1910;  Alice 
McEwen  Watkins  [60  years)  died 
April  16,  1919;  Lavinia  Jones  Lee 
[87  years]  ashes,  cremated  Oak¬ 
land,  California,  December  7,  1933. 


